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end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century.
Old towns like Nuremberg, Ulm, and Augsburg (the home of
the Fuggers and Welsers) became wealthy and prosperous cities.
While the Fuggers were predominantly financiers, the Welsers
concentrated on the importation of Eastern goods. Augsburg
was well situated as a centre of distribution for all such goods
as came into Lisbon and Venice, but the Welsers also had
branches in Lisbon, Nuremberg, Antwerp, Danzig, Venice,
Milan, Rome, Genoa, Berne, Zurich, Lyons, and Saragossa.

The change in trade routes, consequent on the Discoveries,
made business increasingly difficult for the small merchant.
While it had been possible for him to go to Venice for his goods,
the journey to the Lisbon depot was too long and expensive to
be profitably undertaken. The wealthier merchants, who could
afford to adapt their business to the new conditions, organized
themselves in companies, at first for the purpose of buying and
transporting and later for the purpose of selling.  These com-
panies developed into monopolies, with all their attendant evils,
and became one of the most frequent causes of complaint among
conservative writers.   Luther compared them to 'great pike"1
which swallowed up a host of little fishes. 'They have become
lords over God's creatures,' he said, 'and free from all bonds of
religion and humanity. ... If monopolies are permitted to exist,
then justice and righteousness must vanish.' The outcry against
monopolies was the most concrete and forcible expression of
a considerable opposition to the new economic developments.
Other causes of social dislocation, such as the rise in prices,
which became more pronounced as the supply of precious metals
in America and the East was tapped, were at first too obscure
and complicated to become even the objects of abuse. But the
old sins of greed and ambition were recognized under their new
cloaks and subjected to a considerable, if ineffective, attack*
About 1500, Jakob Wimpheling writes that Germany was never
more prosperous, but he adds that this prosperity is accompanied
by the attendant dangers of extravagance and avarice. Geiler
von Kaisersberg complains that the old class distinctions are
vanishing, and that now the possession of money alone carries